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If the average stake of Wilson was £2, the surplus of winnings was £26. 
If the average stake of Sir William was £5, he could not, as we find he said to 
the Prince, showing his tableau, help winning. He must have won from £125 
to £150. The known winnings of Sir William, £65, must be reduced to £45 
to make the allegation that he fraudulently added £105 tally with the £150 
we are told heactually had. To reduce the £65 to £45, the times the table won 
must be reduced from thirteen, as testified by Wilson, to nine. But then nine 
surplus winnings will not account for the £50 to £60 which, we are told, Wil- 
son had 1 If before or after the thirteen specified instances Sir William 
played the coup de trois, he either lost or won on the aggregate of the coups. 
If he lost, Mr. Wilson could not win, nor could his £50 to £60 be accounted 
for. If he won, Sir William must have had more than £65. If he stood 
even, the position was unchanged. Given Mr. Wilson with a lower stake, 
who comes out with from £50 to £60, Sir William with a higher stake, who 
comes out with £150, and given Sir William's thirteen admitted stakes of £5 
each admittedly winning £65, it is arithmetically impossible so to construct 
the game as that £105 out of £150 shall be the product of cheating, because 
the surplus winnings of the table must be exactly thirteen, or more or less. 
If more, Sir William honestly wins more ; if exactly thirteen, or less, Wil- 
son cannot win from £50 to £60. 

These are the arithmetical difficulties which have occurred to me in con- 
nection with this strange story, and which I give for what they are worth. 

Arithmetician. 



THE FALLACY OF PATRIOTISM. 

By popular judgment, patriotism is considered a primary virtue, of the 
same value as truth and honesty ; and so well is this view established that 
few attempt to reason on the subject, and to doubt it is generally to invite 
contempt or abuse. 

' The virtue is asserted, not proved. The child is taught to shout with 
delight when the flag is raised, to exalt the form of government under which 
he was born, and to overlook serious faults both in its formation and in its 
administration. The peculiar genius of our people also causes the bosom to 
swell with patriotic pride ; and we exult in the contemplation of our natural 
resources and beauties. Foreign nations may well be despised, their people 
graded as parvenus or trash, their government held in contempt ; and while 
it may not be possible to dispute that they have some natural beauties, it 
must not be admitted that nature elsewhere can compare with the domestic 
article. That would be unpatriotic. 

Patriotism is like dogmatism in religion. The latter claims absolute 
truth, with none existing apart from its teachings ; while patriotism is a 
blind admiration for one's own surroundings, and a denial of the possibility 
of equal good existing elsewhere. 

The claim that patriotism is a virtue would be difficult to maintain. 
Virtue is moral excellence, and while it might, perhaps, be shown that patri- 
otism, under certain conditions, has some merit, it would be hard to satisfy a 
thinking man that the love of one's native land has any connection with the 
practice of goodness or the possession of morality. If it were possible, it 
would be still more difficult to show how an Englishman could display any 
particular morality by being a patriotic Briton one year, and display the 
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same virtue by renouncing his allegiance to Queen Victoria and becoming a 
patriotic American the succeeding year. Virtue should be the study of every 
man. He should aim to live a life of moral excellence, and in this study all 
assumed orpretended virtues should be closely examined. If patriotism is 
found wanting, it should be uuhesitatingly repudiated. 

The boundary lines of nations are of human invention, and are not set by 
the Creator. They are matters of agreement, either by councils or by force 
of the conqueror, and, in consequence, the patriotic soul is sometimes at a 
loss — without a thorough geographical knowledge, or the presence of a cus- 
tom-house official to remind him that he is crossing the line— to know 
where his love shall end and perfect indifference begin. 

Alsace and Lorraine have alternately been French and German, requir- 
ing the citizen to change the object of his love. The map of Europe is con- 
stantly being altered, and the changed map of North America may yet im- 
pose upon the patriotic Canadian the duty of transferring the exercise of this 
so-called virtue to another government. One who is really seeking to know 
virtue becomes bewildered at the quality of the moral excellence, directing 
the emotions of transplanted patriots in the exercise of patriotic feelings 
towards tiieir latest go vernment. 

Virtue is not climatic, nor can that passion be properly designated a 
virtue which fills the mind with feelings of love to everything on one side of 
an imaginary line, and perfect indifference to everything on the other side, 
solely because of different existing forms of government. Spencer says that 
" patriotism is nationally what egoism is individually." Every one can re- 
call instances in which self-glorification has marred characters which other- 
wise would have been exemplary. But how much greater is the evil when 
the people of a nation collectively indulge in it 1 Our admirable qualities 
should not be constantly announced. Let them be seen without advertise- 
ment. Local conceit, so much admired at home, so admirable in one's own 
country, cannot be successfully transplanted. 

The man who proclaims his patriotism away from home, where national 
love is for another flag, another government, makes himself a nuisance, both 
by the announcement of his country's excellences and by his enthusiastic 
appreciation of them. Yet his appreciation is patriotism, the great virtue. 
The cultivated man, however, though he may be a slave of this time-honored 
and musty habit, is silent on his country's greatness when abroad, be he 
English or American. If patriotism is a virtue, if is the only one that be- 
comes a noxious fungus by change of scene and climate. Justifiable wars 
(if such there be) have been commenced solely because injustice or wrong 
was being done. They have too often been needlessly protracted by the 
patriotic spirit, and the memory of them, whicb should have been blotted 
out, has been kept alive to keep patriotism at the boiling-point. One would 
think that not only were nations made great and the people made happy by 
fighting, but that it was more important for nations to be great than for the 
people to be happy. 

The popular orator, when fully primed with patriotism, revives the 
recollection of carnage and slaughter, the acts of the perpetrators, and the 
sufferings of the victims. Dean Swift's aphorism, that " the real benefactor 
is the man who makes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before," is ignored unless the hearers happen to be vo'ing agriculturists. 
Count Tolstoi', whose early life was spent in war, says : " When I think of 
all the evils I have endured and seen, arising from national animosities, I see 
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that it is all due to that gross imposture, love of one's native land." 
Macaulay says : " An exclusive attachment to a particular society, though a 
natural and under certain restrictions a useful sentiment, implies no 
extraordinary attainment in wisdom or virtue." The admirer of peace finds 
little in patriotism to arouse his best emotions. He is content to do justice 
and love mercy. 

Few sentences have become so hackneyed as Webster's words, " Our 
country, may she always be right; but our country, right or wrong!" 
When the virtue under consideration calls for such immoral support as 
these lines teach us to give, it is time to examine it closely and see if there 
is any virtuein a sentiment that demands the support of the wrong. Herbert 
Spencer gives a gentle reproof to the indorser of Webster's view : " Whoever 
entertains such an opinion has not that moral equilibrium of feeling required 
for dealing scientifically with social phenomena." In fact, the unequivocal 
patriot must be blind. 

The persistent claim is that patriotism is not only an admirable virtue, 
but a necessity for the nation's welfare; that without it governments would 
have but poor support, and, lacking the enthusiastic admiration of the citi- 
zens, would be unstable. The support given anything by enthusiasm is un- 
certain. Really strong support is that given by the cool, clear-headed man 
who seeks justice and desires peace and plenty for all. The Declaration of 
Independence was the demand of men who simply wanted justice done, 
much less concerned about building up a strong government than secur- 
ing to citizens their rights. The idea of a strong government drawing its 
support from the bubbling patriotism of the people runs counter to the dec- 
laration that government derives its powers from consent of the governed. 
Government should have no strength that the people do not willingly allow 
it to have. 

A proclaimed virtue should in our day draw some support from the 
teachings of Christianity ; but in patriotism one looks for it in vain. In 
fact, Christianity appealed to the world *-th power because it broke down 
the partition between Jew and Gentile, and proclaimed that God had made 
all men of one blood to dwell on the earth, and that all men were brethren. 
This thought clashes with patriotism, and, when accepted as Christian 
teachings should be, raises a barrier to patriotism ; for men of one blood, 
brethren, should have no jealousies or animosities towards each other. 
Greatness, too, knows no national lines. The world claims the great of all 
nations ; their place of nativity is a mere accident. Goodness is apart from 
sectionalism. To quote Spencer again, " The moral law is cosmopolite, and 
no respecter of nationalities, and between men who are the antipodes of 
each other in locality or anything else, there must still exist the same bal- 
ance of rights as though they were next-door neighbors." 

It would follow that the man who admires greatness, and seeks the at- 
tainment of goodness and virtue, cannot find any place for patriotism. He 
cannot concentrate his love on the place where he happens to be born, or the 
government that he found preserving order and guarding his natural rights. 
To be in sympathy with the world's great minds, the seeker after truth must 
not be hampered by an imaginary line. Emerson says the story of Robinson 
Crusoe is untrue, because neither religion nor virtue could govern the life of 
the isolated man. So the people who isolate themselves from full inter- 
course and fellow feeling with the world restrict their mental and moral 
growth. Patriotism drags them down, One of our great men, a signer of 
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the Declaration of Independence, very nobly, but perhaps very unpatriotf- 
cally, said, a hundred years ago : "The world is my country ; to do good my 
religion." Patriotism is now needless, and it is time to abandon it. None 
can assert that the man who loves justice, mercy, and truth can be bettered 
by loving a national flag or wasting love on a form of government. He may 
well admire and approve the government that successfully preserves peace 
and sees that justice is done to rich and poor alike; but love should be for 
truth, beauty, art, and for our fellow men. The nationality of the writer 
who instructs, the artist who delights, or our brother who suffers, should 
not be considered for a moment. 

Patriotism is a fallacy. It makes men national bigots, without either 
making them better men or better citizens. It fosters sectionalism, and 
calls for unreasonable admiration and an unreasoning love for our native or 
adopted land and all its belongings, without appealing to the judgment. It 
has long enough masqueraded as a virtue, and may well be put aside with 
other debris of the past and be superseded by philanthropy. This change 
in popular feeling may not come immediately, but, looking forward, we can 
dream of the time when patriotic exhortations will cease, and mankind be 
governed by the " parliament of man " and nations be joined in the " federa- 
tion of the world." 

James Leedom. 



